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CASTLE DONOVAN. 



BIDES THROUGH THE COUNTY OF CORK. 

In our last chapter of these " Rides," we gave for the 
reader's delectation, the romantic story of Ballinacarrig 
Castle, accompanied with a view o^ that interesting ruin 
as it now stands. Since we wrote our little history, the 
work of renovation has commenced, in the shape of a sub- 
stantial wall which Mr. Townshend is erecting, for the 
purpose of preserving the precincts of the castle from un- 
due intrusion. The neighbouring peasantry had found 
the castle walls an easy and abundant quarry, from which 
they often took the materials for their humble dwellings. 
The quoins of the castle exhibit, near the ground, ample 
marks of the attacks of its rustic despoiters ; but although 
its beauty is thereby considerably injured, yet such is the 
solidity and strength of the edifice, that its security has 
not been affected in the slightest degree. Before we pro- 
ceed further on our desultory rambles, we must here take 
notice of an error into which the printer of our last chap- 
ter has fallen. He has stated that the mills adjoining the 
old castle belong to Mr. Neagle : on referring to our 
manuscript he will find that their proprietor is Mr. John 
Heazle. The town of Dunmanway, of which we gave a 
brief description in a former number, lies nearly three 
miles to the west of Ballinacarrig. On proceeding still i 
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further to the west, the traveller has his choice of two 
roads leading to Bantry. If he move in the exaltation of 
a carriage of any description, then, by all means, let him 
take the southerner mail-coach road ; for the wheels and 
springs of his vehicle would be very unceremoniously dis- 
cruciated among the picturesque inequalities of the north- 
ern route. This southern road, at the distance of a mile 
from Dunmanway, passes the domain of Dunmanway 
manor-house, the abode of Mr. Cox. Thence it enters a 
steep, dark, and lofty defile, which I believe is called 
Dunmanway Glen. This glen is a mile in length, and is 
slightly winding. The hills on the northern side exhibit 
here and there the remnants of former woods of oak and 
birch. The southern verge of the road overhangs in many 
parts a rugged and precipitous bank, at whose Toot brawls 
a rapid, sparkling mountain stream. Beyond, ascends the 
broad shaggy breast of Lisnadinish hill, completely covered 
with dark purple heath. If this noble gorge were planted 
with forest trees, it would soon become one of the most 
picturesque spots in the south of Ireland. Three miles 
further westward is the solitary public-house of Drimo- 
league, whence a by-road, very little better than a bohe- 
reen, conducts the wearied wanderer to the hospitable 
cottage of the Rev. John R— , priest pf the parish of 
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Drimoleague or Drinah ; and here our pen involuntarily 
stops, to pay a tribute of respect and gratitude to this ve- 
nerable clergyman. In the year 1828, I was returning 
from a pedestrian tour to Bantry and Glengariff, when I 
experienced his kind and unsolicited hospitality, under 
circumstances which I shall detail before the close of this 
chapter, and which certainly required the exercise of that 
Samaritan virtue. His amusing, though eccentric conver- 
sation induced me to prolong my stay at his residence for 
several days, during which I rendered ample honour to 
his- good stories, his excellent cheer, his inimitable port, 
and hearty welcome. 

We will now suppose that the tourist who rejpiceth in 
the splendor of a wheel carriage has proceeded without 
any interruption to Bantry 5 and we will therefore return 
to Dunmanway, to act in the charitable capacity of guides 
to the humbler pedestrian , Him we would advise to select 
the old,- or northern road, which leaving Dmimanway to 
the west, passes by Woodbrook, a long, low, white house 
on the -Bide of a hill, rented by a Mr. GiJlman. Thence 
it .proceeds to the lofty bill of Mielane, and surmount- 
ing a rising ground beyond this eminence, the vale of Cas- 
tle Donovan (which forms the subject of our sketch) opens 
on the sight. It is hard to conceive any thing- more wild, 
more desolate, more lonely, than this savage vale. Yet 
even this wildness and desolation have a charm for con- 
templative minds : and where the traveller's reflections 
are tinged with a melancholy hue, whether from disap- 
pointment and sorrow, or from any constitutional tenden- 
cy, it is chiefly in such scenes as these he will feel the 
strongest inclination to exchange the delusive and unsa- 
tisfying bustle of ordinary existence, for the quiet of se- 
clusion amid the rude, majestic works of nature. 

It was' Tate in the autumn of I $28 thaj; I first beheld the 
rough vale of Castle Bonpvam I reached tlie eminence 
which commands It from the east, ahont two in the after- 
noon of a warm sunny day. Trees there are none in this 
cjistrict, and the heathy covering of the hills was Incapa- 
ble of showing any marks of the .qijvanpjng season. In 
the centre of the vale beneath me, was the tail, castellated 
tower; an extensive marshy meadow! lay beyond it, 
bounded by the steep rocky hills of Mulinngh-Neima, and 
its peaked brethren. About half a mHe farther" on, I di- 
verged from the road to examine the, old castle ; it Is 
founded on a rough rock whose surface; forming the 
floor of the vaulted hall of the castle, retains all its ori- ; 
ginal inequalities, Strange notions of com for t must p|jr 
ancestors have had! Here were men, possessed of a 
large tract of country, sufficiently wealthy to build seve- 
ral 'castles; and In this one, the constant residence for 
many years of a principal branch of the family, the floor 
of the hall is a bare rock, which never has been levelled, 
and which is Intersected with two or three ridgy indentav 
tions, nearly two feet In depth, and extending almost the 
whole length of the apartment 1 A spiral stair ascends to 
the top of the castle. At the first story it opens on a fine 
large room, about 26 feet long by m in width. Perhaps 
these dimensions are not accurate, as I only attempted 
to ascertain them hy^jmg the apartment : however I 
am sure they are not far -astray. This room Is open to 
the heavens. The windows of the castle are surmounted 
by small labelmouldmgs, neatly cut in a dark brown free- 
s ton e. T!i e oB ces appear from their fragin en ts to h a ve 
been formerly very extensive, but little more than their 
foundations are now visible. Having satisfied my curiosity 
respecting this old seat of the O'Donpvans, I crossed the 
large marshy meadow, at the expense of wet feet, and 
ascended the hill called Mullaugh-Nesha. Th« ascent 
was toilsome enough, from the alternations of almost per- 
pendicular rocks ^and slimy marshes wfeieh its eastern side 
presented. Having gained its summit, however, the view 
well repaid me for the labour of the ascent. To the east 
was the vale I had Quitted, and far In the distance the 
hills of Cprran* and Bally nard, marking ; the vicinity of 

* The hill of Corran is two m ilea and a half to the south 
of Enniskeane village.: 3?he summit commands an unrivalled 
amphitheatre; pf ocean and mountain including 'the. Kerry 
PapSj the Bantry mountains, &c. On the top \& the grave of 
giant M'Gun, 



Manche, Kilcascan, and Fort Robert. To the west was 
indeed a noble prospect. The wide blue waters of the 
glorious bay of Bantry, their eastern verge still gleaming 
brightly in the evening sun, while the western side wa^s 
darkly shrouded in the shadow of the mountains, lay 
stretched at the distance of some miles from the hill on 
which I stood, although by a visual deception I could 
almost have imagined that they washed its base. Then 
the gigantic mountain barrier which guards the bay from 
the western storms, and contains within its recesses the 
enchanting valley of Glengariff, stood forth in all its ma- 
jesty ; Hungarie hill, with its broad bare head, Ghoul 
mountain, with its narrow, splintered peak; and all the 
bold eminences recedingin disjointed ranks towards the 
distant bay and river of Kenmare. The impression left 
upon my mind by this noble scenery, invests with the 
halo of romantic interest every incident, however trivial, 
which occurred during my ramble. Standing on' the wide 
heathy summit of Mullaugh Nesha, my attention was ar- 
rested by two white dogs, which skipped and gambolled 
at a little distance. One of them was a pointer, the other 
a diminutive and silky little King Charles, only fit for a 
lady's warm hearth-rug, so that I felt some surprise at. his 
strange appearance in a scene so wild, especially as both he 
and his larger canine friend seemed perfectly the masters of 
their own motions; the wide summit of the mountain was 
unbroken and unsheltered for' a considerable extent, so 
that had they been accompanied' by any human asso- 
ciate, I thought I mmf certainly have seen him, I imme- 
diately commenced a brisk pursuit of the dogs. They 
suffered me to approach them e so nearly that they were 
almost within my reach ; and as often as I extendeel my 
hand to caress them, the tantalizing animals woufd utter a 
short, quick, playful bark, and scamper out of my reach 
in a moment. Tins game of pursuit and escape was con- 
tinued for nearly half a mile, until it led me to the briok 
of a very small kkc, whose black waves seemed astonish^ 
iugly rough, considering the smajlness of its extent and the 
calmness of the day. Here the dogs appeared suddenly 
to vanish, leaving me gaping in silent wonderment. * 
continued my search for the wayward animals along tl]e 
banks j>f a larger lake, which lay within thirty paces of the 
otiier little sheet of water. The chase, however, was a 
vain one f. and returning to tire smaller lake, I was begin- 
hlpg to revolve in my mmd the steps I should take to rind 
, quarters' for the night, when incautiously advancing to the 
verge of the bank, T fell through a nnatted canopy of 
furze and heath into a little natural chasm in the ground, 
on the very brink ofth.e Jake, in which was a turf seat, 
occupied by one of the strangest^loGking mortals I had 
ever beheld. His person was spare, wiry* and muscular : 
his legs, bare from the knee to the foot, were mottled red 
andblue 3 by the influence of air, fire, wind, and rain, to 
all which the luckless shins had been alternately exposed 
from infancy upwards. His face was dark and swarthy, 
its expression half sinister, half humourous. His cjress 
was as singular as his person. A high-peaked hat, without a 
brim ;$ a blue jacket, with faded scarlet seams, and tar- 
nished gold buttons; short breech es> of strong pilot 
cloth, ami a leather belt, in which was stuck a broad, 
sharp knife. The two dogs, winch had baffled my pur- 
suit, lay panting at the feet of tins personage ; at his side 
was a large basket of provisions. He did not testily the 
slightest surpriseor alarm at my unceremonious entrance, 
but calmly said in Irish, 
^ " That's a queer way you thought proper to come in, 
Sir. Now, if i" was you, IM rather walk in easy at the 
door of a house than jump down through the chimney." 
"Really, my friend," I replied in the same language, 
"I had not the slightest intention of making so ab- 
rupt an entrance ; ,.'I thought I was stancling upon fmv 
ground, and your treacherous furze gave way beneath my 
feet." .'...■■..;. 

"And you nearly came down on my head/ 1 said he, 
"Sir, 1 did not mean to make so free with your head, 
'I -assure you, 1 ' said.J. 

"You might have knocked my brains: out," said he, 
ff I protest I should have been exceedingly sorry had I 
done so," answered I. 

" But that would have been not the least satisfaction 
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in life to me for the loss of my brains," replied this singu- 
lar genius, tapping his forehead, " and Til engage you 
would have been picking them up for the sake of the lam- 
ing that's in them, and glad to get them too. But since 
they had the luck to escape, and are still in my brain-pan, 
what say you to a glass of grog?" 

I thankfully accepted his offer, for the heat and my 
pedestrian exertions rendered the refreshment very ac- 
ceptable. Suddenly two shots from a double-barrelled 
gun were heard in quick succession. 

" Weil banged, ould father Jack," exclaimed my singu- 
lar friend ; lC Hi warrant there's a brace of grouse down at 
any rate." 

' c Father Jack," repeated I, *' pray who is that ?" * 

" My master, Sir/' replied this strange being ; Ci where 
did you come from at all at all, that you have not heard 
of him V 1 

" Heard of whom, my friend ? I do not know your 
master's surname yet." 

" Father John R~ , Shy parish priest of Drinaghj the 

best man, the best christian, the best brother, the best 
friend, the best priest ofa parish, and,*' continued he, ap- 
proaching the climax with enereasihg enthusiasm, " bet- 
ter than all put together, the best sportsman in all Ire- 
land : and now, in arnest, did you never hear tell of 
him?' 

" No, indeed, I'm ashamed to say" answered I. 

" Why then, ashamed you may well be ; are you Turk, 
Jew, or Connanghtman, never to have heard tell of ould 
Father John, the best friend of sowls, and the bitterest 
enemy of grouse and pastrick's— pop—there goes another 
hang at the grouse ! Ill engage he'll have his game-bag 
fulf to-night"!" 

" Has he any sportsmen along with him ?" 

"Not a christian," replied he, " baring Mr. J. D , 

who is as good at the work as any one ; a mortal good 
sportsman ; a fellow that would walk forty .miles without 
being tired, through bog, moss, and mountain ; hits every 
thing he shoots at. Father John always begs him to lave 
some for breed ; he's a hearty, line young gentleman, any- 
how; and free and pleasant—never turns his face from 
any poor man in distress : may the Lord increase his 
store, for it is he that would make a right use of it." 

The shades of night at length began to close around 
us; the sportsmen 'did not make their appearance, and I 
quitted my .communicative acquaintance to find my way 
to the cottage of one Mahony, upon one of the moun- 
tains, f where I had been recommended to take up my 
quarters for the night. Furnished with some general in- 
struction from Father R—'s servant, regarding the direc- 
tion in which the cottage lay, I hastened down the moun- 
tain, and with the, aid of extraordinary exertions, I just 
reached the bottom as the night set in. The day had 
been waring and the evening clear and line ; but as I re- 
entered the large marshy meadow already alluded to, 
black clouds chased each other quickly over the moun- 
tains, large rain-drops fell at intervals, the wind began to 
rise, and in less than half an hour I found myself in the 
centre of the marshy plain, in total darkness, wholly un- 
acquainted with the neighbourhood, and exposed to as 
pitiless a hurricane of rain and storm as ever wreaked its 
fury on defenceless mortal. There \Yas ; nothing to be 
gained by 'remaining stationary ; so I walked quickly on- 
ward, although I knew not in what direction I was mov- 
ing. At length I reached a tall crag at the foot ofa 
mountain, and casting my eyes earnestly around I could 
not discern the slightest spark of light in any direction.-— 
Not a dog backed— not a sound was heard, save the howl- 
ing of the wind and the heavy patter oC the rain. The 
mountain was a formidable barrier to any further pro- 
gress in that direction; so I faced about, and pursued my 
way again across the marsh, until I suddenly plunged up 
to my middle m a slow muddy stream, which soaked its 
oozy way through long sedgy grass and jlaggers: Scramb- 
ling from this Stygian pool, I found myself among low, 
ruined walls, and advancing a few paces further, Tdis- 
cerned in the gloom the tali tower of Castle Donovan,— 
Never sailor entered harbour with more joy than I felt on 

entering tbfo pW> (torkj Tutfnsfl ftrteli#j aj} j$ afforded 



me, no doubt, was shelter ; but shelter was what I needed 
most at the time. I was dripping wet, and being rather 
lightly clad, I soon began to experience a cold shivering, 
when my attention was diverted from the personal incon- 
venience I sustained, by the sound of voices approaching 
the building. They ceased; and the steps, as of several 
people, were heard ascending the steep rocky bank to the 
door of the castle. I presently became sensible that they 
ranged themselves along the wall against which I was 
leaning*, and some moments of anxious silence ensued. 
At length the person who stood nearest to me happened, 
in changing his posture, to become aware that I occupied 
a corner of the building. Instantly my shoulders were 
enclosed in a grasp of herculean strength, and a rough 
voice exclaimed, 

c ' Who is lurking here?" 

Ci A traveller," answered I, " who entered this ruin to 
take shelter from the rain." 

" Then," returned the voice, while the iron grasp was 
clutched still deeper in my shoulders, il whoever. you are 
you shall pay dearly for this intrusion." 

I struggled to release myself but I was as a child in the 
powerful gripe of the unknown. 

" Peter," he exclaimed in Irish, (c strike a light." 

A light was instantly struck from a gun-flint in some 
tinder ; a. bit of gcivsh, which lay in a corner of the ruin, 
was lighted, and I saw myself surrounded by a young and 
handsome lad, a tall patriarchal-looking personage, with a 
long blue cloak, and the strangely dressed being I had met 
on the mountain a few hours before. 

" Now, Sir," said the hlue-cloaUed personage, " all 
waifs and strays belong to the lord of the manor, in which 
capacity I seize upon you. As soon as the rain subsides 
you accompany me home, and I' think you will do me the 
justice to say that I provided a better lodging for you 
than you did for yourself." 

Connecting the events of the day with each other I 
was at no loss to guess that my peremptory friend was 

the Rev. Johu R •: in an hour the hurricane had 

fallen ; horses arrived to bring the shooting party to his 
cottage; I was mounted on the crupper of his steed, and 
we sped merrily over hill and dale, despite the darkness, 
until we were received in his hospitable home; there we 
changed our wet garments, took our seats by a blazing 
fire, and spent a most social and delightful evening, where 
we had still more than " the feast of reason, and the 'flow 
of soul/' as Father Johns game-bag was filled with grouse 
and partridge. ' 

N. B.— These « Rides through the county of Cork;' 
were often performed, ITibcrnice^ on foot. 



TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 

Sleep on, my child, sleep on, 
And be thy dreams of bliss, 
That brings again the smile upon 
The cheek, now pale and wo-begoncj 
In happier worlds than this I 

Sleep on, sleep on, my child, 

Thou wilt but wake to care ; 
Without is but the trackless wild, 
With horrors vast on horrors pil'd. 
Within but blank despair ! 

How wan thy cheek hath grown, 

The cheek that was so fair ! '.-,.,■' 
The cherub look IlovM is flown, 
And famine- s bitter blast hath blown, 
Among the roses there 1 

Sleep on, my child, steep on. 
And be thy dreams of bliss, 
That brings again the smile upon 
The cheek, now pale am! woebegone, 
Jsi ha$pi$r wMVihan tjib I 
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